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eral government are not to act as election officials during their terms 
nor until six months after they leave their offices. On the other hand, 
persons elected to office are not to appoint election officials to positions 
in the State, parish or municipal governments until nine months after 
the election. Wards or precincts having less than twenty voters are 
not affected by the act. In Mississippi (Laws 1914, p. 107) bank officers 
and stockholders are prohibited from contributing directly or indi- 
rectly to the campaign expenses of any candidate for bank examiner. 
In New York (Laws 1914, p. 216), members of the commission which 
administers the workmen's compensation law are not permitted to 
serve on or under any committee of a political party. 

Victor J. West. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Legislation of 1915 Concerning Nominations and Elections. The 

most striking features of the development of election laws in 1915 are the 
extension of the presidential preference primary to a number of States; 
the adoption by California of a general non-partisan election law; and 
the vast amount of tinkering with primary laws. In addition it may 
be noted that certain new features are gaining ground, e.g., registration 
by the card system; voting by mail and other forms of absentee voting; 
and rotation of names on ballots. The changes, classified in the vari- 
ous fields are discussed more in detail in the following paragraphs. 

Qualifications for voting. The question of extending the right to 
vote to women is to be submitted to the voters of New Jersey on Octo- 
ber 19, 1915, a resolution passed by the legislature in 1914 having been 
again passed. Woman suffrage will also be submitted to the voters in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts at the regular election in 
1915. The constitutional amendments passed by the legislatures of 
Arkansas (Laws 1915, p. 1492) and South Dakota (Laws 1915, p. 46), 
are to be submitted to a referendum at the general elections of 1916. 
At the same time in Washington the voters will pass upon a constitu- 
tional amendment limiting the right to participate in bond elections to 
to those who, in addition to being otherwise qualified, own property 
assessed for taxation upon which the tax has been paid within a year 
(Laws 1915, p. 352). 

Registration of voters. In this field the tendency seems to be toward 
adopting a permanent register, and therefore toward keeping the reg- 
ister on cards instead of in books. Montana (Laws 1915, p. 263 ff.), 
Nebraska (Laws 1915, p. 382 ff.), and Oregon (Laws 1915, p. 299 ff.), 
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adopt the latter system, while Indiana (Laws 1915, p. 530 ff.) and 
Washington (Laws 1915, p. 33 ff.), though providing for a permanent 
register stick to the registration book. Under these laws permanent 
registration offices are provided, registration is possible at all times 
except just preceding elections, and the voter is not required to re-regis- 
ter unless he changes his residence or otherwise invalidates his earlier 
registration, except in Nebraska and Washington where a new registra- 
tion occurs every four years. 

Nominations. New direct primary laws were adopted by Nevada 
(Laws 1915, p. 453 ff.), North Carolina (Laws 1915, p. 154 ff.), West 
Virginia, and South Carolina (Laws 1915, pp. 81 ff. and 164 ff.). Ver- 
mont (Laws 1915, p. 58 ff.) submits its new primary law to a refer- 
endum in the spring of 1916, but in any event it is to go into 
effect in 1927. The first four of these are of the "closed" type while 
the Vermont primary is "open." The Nevada law provides only 
for direct election of delegates to county and state conventions which 
in turn nominate candidates for public office. It merely brings party 
activities within the view of the law. The primary is held in August 
and the conventions in September in anticipation of November elec- 
tions. In North Carolina the general primary is held on the first Sat- 
urday in June, in South Carolina the last Tuesday in August, and in 
Vermont on the second Tuesday in September. In both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina a majority vote is required to nominate and 
if no candidate receives a majority a second primary is held later in 
which the two highest candidates stand. In South Carolina in case 
of a tie in the second primary, a third primary is to be held. In North 
Carolina the second primary may be dispensed with if the candidate 
standing second on the list so desires. Indiana (Laws 1915, p. 359 ff.) 
and South Dakota (Laws 1915, p. 498 ff.), revise their primary laws. 
Both are of the "closed" type, in Indiana held in March and in South 
Dakota in June. Arizona (Laws 1915, p. 89 ff.) amends its primary 
law, changing from "open" to "closed" primary. "Declarations of 
candidacy" are becoming popular as substitutes for candidacy by peti- 
tion in the primary. Indiana (Laws 1915, p. 365), Oregon (Laws 1915, 
p. 124), Kansas (Laws 1915, p. 252), and North Carolina (Laws 
1915, pp. 154 ff.), provide for this method; declarations must be ac- 
companied by a filing fee varying in amount from fifty cents or one 
dollar up to one hundred and fifty dollars, according to the importance 
of the office. In Oregon and Kansas the declaration of candidacy is 
alternative with the petition method; in the other two States it is the 
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only method. South Dakota and Vermont in the acts mentioned 
above stick to candidacy by petition in the primaries. A tendency to 
eliminate entirely from the election candidates who fail of nomination 
in the primary is apparent in the acts passed by Nebraska (Laws 1915, 
p. 103) and New Jersey (Laws 1915, p. 155), prohibiting a person who 
has been an unsuccessful candidate at a primary from becoming a can- 
didate by petition for the same office at the subsequent general elec- 
tion. Likewise in the North Carolina primary law referred to above 
it is provided that candidates in the primary must pledge themselves 
to abide by the results of the primary. The method of drawing up a 
party platform under the direct primary has occasioned some perplexity. 
Indiana in its revised law mentioned above entrusts this duty to state 
conventions made up of delegates elected at the primaries. In the 
South Dakota act previously mentioned the provision is that delegates 
to a state convention acting with the candidates and the state central 
committee of each party draw up the platform. If the Vermont act 
goes into effect the platform will be formulated at a meeting of candi- 
dates for state offices, senators and representatives. It is Washington, 
however, which proposes an entirely new method of dealing with this 
problem (Laws 1915, p. 174 ff.). In May of each election year cau- 
cuses are held to elect delegates to the county conventions to be held 
in the same month, which in turn choose delegates to a state conven- 
tion to be held in June. The state convention of each party draws up 
a statement of "its political principles and its legislative program," 
which must be accepted and endorsed generally by every person who 
runs as a candidate in that party's primary in the following September. 
Presidential preference primaries are adopted in six States. In Ore- 
gon (Laws 1915, p. 348) and South Dakota (Laws 1915, p. 498), dele- 
gates and alternates to the national conventions are chosen in the pri- 
maries but are not required to pledge themselves to support any par- 
ticular candidate for president, nor, in Oregon, is the preferential vote 
(taken at the same time) on president and vice-president more than 
advisory to the delegates. In Ohio (Laws 1915, pp. 543, 545), the 
candidates for delegate and alternate declare their first and second 
choice among the candidates for president and these are printed on the 
ballots. The preferential vote in the same primary is not binding on 
the delegates. In California (Laws 1915, p. 279, 281), candidates for 
delegates have the option of stating their preferences. Delegates select 
their own alternates. This is also the method of selecting alternates 
in Minnesota (Laws 1915, p. 508). In North Carolina (Laws 1915, 
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p. 155), the results of the preferential primaries in the districts bind the 
delegates from the districts, while the result in the State binds the 
delegates at large. In Indiana (Laws 1915, p. 367, 378, 379) and Ver- 
mont (Laws 1915, p. 67, to be submitted to referendum in 1916), while 
the delegates and alternates are to be chosen by state conventions, 
presidential primaries are to be held the results of which in the former 
State are binding if a candidate receives a majority of the votes, 
and in the latter only advisory. 

Second choice voting is adopted by Indiana (Laws 1915, pp. 372, 377), 
in its revised primary law. Minnesota, however, abandons this sys- 
tem after four years trial (Laws 1915, p. 223). 

Rotation of names on the ballot is provided in the following States : 
North Carolina (Laws 1915, p. 154 ff.) in its primary law; Vermont 
(Laws 1915, p. 58 ff. to be submitted to referendum in 1916) in its pri- 
mary law (applies to candidates for governor only) ; Indiana (Laws 1915, 
p. 368) in its primary law (applies if more than four candidates for one 
office); Nebraska (Laws 1915, p. 93) for all elections in counties of 
50,000 or more (Douglas and Lancaster counties only are affected). 

Non-partisan elections are adopted by Nebraska (Laws 1915, p. 543) 
for school officers only, and by South Dakota (Laws 1915, p. 361) for 
judges of the supreme and circuit courts. But the most sweeping 
change in this respect is that proposed in California (Laws 1915, pp. 
272, 285, 844, 846) where, unless the acts of the legislature are defeated 
in the special referendum election to be held October 26, 1915, all state 
officers including members of the assembly will be nominated in non- 
partisan primaries and elected without legal recognition of their party 
affiliations. Since county and city officers and judges are already 
elected in California in this manner, that State intends to recognize 
partisanship only for candidates for United States senator, representa- 
tives in congress, presidential electors, and delegates to national party 
conventions. 

Elections. Provision for directly electing United States senators is 
adopted in the following States: Indiana (Laws 1915, p. 13,), Maine 
(Laws 1915, p. 36), Montana (Laws 1915, p. 281), Nevada (Laws 1915, 
p. 85), New Jersey (Laws 1915, p. 566 ff.), New Mexico (Laws 1915, 
p. 39), North Dakota (Laws 1915, pp. 192, 193), South Dakota (Laws 
1915, p. 367), Vermont (Laws 1915, p. 70 ff.) and Washington (Laws 
1915, p. 232). The only variation in procedure is in respect to filling 
vacancies. In most cases temporary vacancies are filled by appoint- 
ment by the governor until the next general election is held. In Mon- 
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tana a special election is called, the governor meanwhile filling the 
vacancy, but in Maine and Washington the vacancy can only be filled 
by a special election. 

Absentee voting gains favor. Four States, Montana (Laws 1915, p. 
241 ff,), Oregon (Laws 1915, p. 307), Vermont (Laws 1915, p. 4) and 
Washington (Laws 1915, p. 691), are added to the list of States which 
permit a person who is unavoidably absent from his county on election 
day to vote in another county. In the first of these voting is by mail, 
in the latter three the elector votes at the polling place in the precinct 
where he happens to be and is therefore limited to an expression of his 
choice on state and district officers only. 

Arkansas (Laws 1915, p. 402) lines up with the majority of the 
States by changing the date of its general election from the second 
Tuesday in September to the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November. Nevada (Laws 1915, p. 463 ff.) revises and codifies its 
general election laws. Kansas (Laws 1915, p. 264) numbers each one 
of its seven supreme court justices and requires candidates for these 
positions to run for a particular number (e.g., Judge No. 1, Judge No. 
2, etc.) in both primary and election. Connecticut (Laws 1915, p. 
2087) attempts to make "split" voting difficult by requiring such vot- 
ing to be for each candidate separately, i.e., ballots are not marked in 
the party circle and also for individual candidates of other parties. 
But if the latter practice is followed the intentions of the voter are to 
be carried out, which leaves the matter about as it was. 

The Recall is adopted by New Jersey (Laws 1915, p. 622 ff .) for com- 
mission-governed cities. The petition for the recall must carry signa- 
tures of 25 per cent of the electors. An interesting variation from the 
ordinary recall procedure is the provision permitting the officer against 
whom charges are filed to resign within three days; but assuming that 
he has resigned unless within fifteen days he files a petition to contest 
the recall. A majority vote is necessary to recall an officer. Some 
other changes in recall procedure are as follows: In Washington (Laws 
1915, p. 197 ff.), recall petitions may be signed at the office of the regis- 
tration officer, and more careful checking of signatures is required. 
Nebraska (Laws 1915, p. 212) reduces the percentage of voters on re- 
call petitions from twenty-five to fifteen for the city of South Omaha. 
Nebraska (Laws 1915, p. 211) also permits removal proceedings before 
the district court to be initiated by twenty freeholders of a city instead 
of by the city officials only. 

Corrupt practices. Changes in corrupt practice laws were made in 
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Indiana (Laws 1915, p. 359), North Carolina (Laws 1915, p. 157) and 
Vermont (Laws 1915 p. 66 — subject to referendum in 1916) in connec- 
tion with the primary laws enacted in those States. Kansas (Laws 
1915, pp. 179, 266-267), Nevada (Laws 1915, pp. 82, 376), New Hamp- 
shire (Laws 1915, p. 234), Nebraska (Laws 1915, p. 105) and Ohio 
(Laws 1915, p. 350) modify their corrupt practice laws, usually strength- 
ening them by making them more definite. The amount of campaign 
expenditures seems to occasion the most concern, and in this respect 
there is a tendency to raise the limit. 

Victor J. West. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Legislative Investigations Authorized. A special commission in Illi- 
nois will continue the work of the commission provided for in 1913 to 
revise the building laws of the State. 

A new efficiency and economy commission consisting of four senators 
and four representatives was provided for in Illinois to continue the 
work of the former commission in preparing "a comprehensive survey 
of all public officers and authorities" to investigate the efficiency of all 
organizations and administration and to make recommendations and 
prepare plans for the consolidation, coordination and reorganization of 
such public bodies. Illinois also provided for a special commission to 
investigate the causes for the spread of the foot and mouth disease. 

Another investigation in Illinois will be on the subject of the opera- 
tion of state pension laws including the operation of similar laws in 
other States and countries. The subject of home-finding institutions 
will also be investigated in Illinois by a special committee. 

Unemployment will be further investigated in Illinois continuing the 
work of a former commission. 

Minnesota provided for a commission on interstate drainage in con- 
junction with a similar commission from the State of Iowa. 

Michigan created a commission to investigate the existing system of 
public care and relief of poor persons. 

Massachusetts provided for several investigations by special com- 
missions and by administrative authorities. 

The highway commission will investigate the subject of lights on 
motor vehicles. The health department will report upon the question 
of reimbursing the cities and towns for hospital care of tuberculous 
persons. The board of gas and electric light commissioners are di- 
rected to report on automatic means of shutting off gas from buildings 



